New  History , p.  186  (London,  1991).  Using  a multiplier  logic  that 
assumes  many  more  people  unknown  to  history  were  supporting  those 
in  addition  to  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  (as  in  her  Cardinal 
of  Scotland,  David  Beaton  cl494-l 546,  pp.  78-9,  Edinburgh,  1986) 
she  speaks  of  a “consensus”  being  reached  in  Ayr,  and  denies  that 
nationally,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  were  simply  a “mere  faction 
or  pressure  group”.  (Contrast,  eg  The  Scottish  Reformation,  p.  114, 
Ian  B Cowan,  London,  1982). 

Besides  the  important  local  story  now  told,  the  strength  of  this  book 
is  its  attempt  to  understand  people  in  their  local  context,  allowing  them 
to  have  sincere  and  passionate  convictions  underlying  their  attempts  to 
reform  their  church.  The  notes  trail  a forthcoming  paper,  “The 
Evidence  for  Personal  Belief  in  Sixteenth  Century  Scotland”:  this 
current  book  can  also  be  seen  as  an  attempt  at  the  agenda  set  by 
Gordon  Donaldson  in  his  The  Faith  of  the  ScQts,  London, ,T  1990.  The 
Appendix  is  a revised  Fasti  of  Ministers,  Exhorters  and  Readers  in 
Ayrshire,  1559-1600:  it  would  have  benefited  from  a full  analysis  of 
the  unions  and  linkages  of  parishes  during  that  period. 

Frank  Bardgett 
Day  star,  Orkney 

John  Knox  House:  Gateway  to  Edinburgh ’s  Old  Town.  By  Donald 
Smith.  Edinburgh:  John  Donald  Publishers  Ltd.,  1996.  Pp.. 74.  £6.50. 

Donald  Smith  is  to  be  congratulated  for  a book  designed  to  be  usable 
by  visitors  around  the  John  Knox  House  in  Edinburgh  which  at  the 
same  time  offers  a scholarly  and  perceptive  work  of  history.  Dr  Smith 
is  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  considerable  assistance  of  many  others 
in  piecing  together  that  history,  but  he  has  been  entirely  successful  in 
producing  something  to  be  read  by  the  general  public  which  will  still 
bear  the  most  cntical  scrutiny. 

The  book  falls  naturally  into  two  parts,  the  first  concerned  with  its 
building  and  early  use,  which  Dr  Smith  traces  through  the  sixteenth- 
century  goldsmith  families  of  Reidpath  and  Mossman.  The  particular 
alignment  of  the  building  he  argues  goes  back  further  to  around  1472, 
when  a semi-fortified  extension  was  made  to  an  existing  property  as 
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part  of  the  strengthening  of  the  defences  of  the  Netherbow  Port.  Then 
on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  James  Mossman  and  Manota  Arres, 
whose  initials  still  adorn  the  west  front,  saw  to  the  renovation  of  the 
building  that  survives  to  this  day.  Archaeological  and  documentary 
evidence  complement  each  other,  and  while  on  the  one  hand  Dr  Smith 
can  offer  a fascinating  story  of  the  activities  and  sympathies  of  the 
Manan  Sir  James  . Mossman,  Royal  Assay  (as  he  became),  he 
concludes  that  the  association  of  the  house  with  John  Knox  as  Minister 
of  St  Giles’  is  quite  unlikely;  it  may  just  be  possible  that  Knox  died  in 
the  house,  but  taken  alongside  the  fascinating  history  of  what  can  be 
said  with  certainty  about  it,  the  Reformer’s  association  is  almost  a 
distraction. 

This  however  leads  into  the  second  part  of  the  book,  where  from 
the  late  eighteenth  century  and  significantly  in  the  nineteenth  the 
assertions  became  heated  that  John  Knox  had  indeed  been  part  of  this 
notable  house’s  history.  The  subject  opens  up  an  interesting  angle  on 
the  perceptions,  and  divisions,  of  that  later  day;  as  significantly,  the 
passions  aroused  ensured  that  a building  falling  into  decay  was  saved 
from  disappeanng  altogether. 

An  attractive  feature  of  Dr  Smith’s  book  are  the  many  illustrations, 
both  historic  and  modem,  of  the  John  Knox  House.  There  is  also  a neat 
drawing  together  of  the  chronological  material  and  a room  by  room 
tour  of  what  to  look  for  as  one  walks  through  the  house.  Here  we  are 
brought  finally  up  to  date,  but  most  appropnately  for  a house  which,  in 
a rather  nice  turn  of  phrase  by  Dr  Smith,  may  aptly  be  described  to  be 
a “place  of  learning”. 

Peter  Donald, 
Edinburgh 

Celtic  Dimensions  of  the  British  Civil  Wars:  Proceedings  of  the 
Second  Conference  of  the  Research  Centre  in  Scottish  History, 
University  of  Strathclyde . Ed.  John  R Young.  Edinburgh:  John  Donald 
Publishers  Ltd.,  1997.  Pp.  viii  + 232.  £20.  ISBN  0 85976  452  4. 

It  is  now  over  twenty  years  since  Professor  J.G.A.  Pocock  made  his 
celebrated  plea  for  a comprehensive  British  history,  a story  of  the 
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